THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

Bedford gave Mm a lease, stood on the west side of the
street, near the present public house known as "The
Grapes."* In the dedication of "Tom Jones," lie thanked
the Duke for his "princely benefactions/'

Another story takes us into the midlands for a scene
some weeks before Fielding gave his manuscript to the
publisher. Lyttelton's country seat was at Hagley in
Worcestershire. The seat of the Earl of Denbigh was at
Newnham Paddox near the eastern border of Warwick-
shire. To the south in the same shire lay the fine estate of
Sanderson Miller on the Edge Hills overlooking the village
of Eadway. This country gentleman, now almost forgotten,
was a conspicuous figure in the mid-eighteenth century,
skilled in agriculture, Gothic architecture, arid hospitality.
A graduate of Oxford, he had acquired a love of old books,
which he gathered about him in a large library. At this
time he was only thirty-one years old, and had recently
married "a sweet little woman," to repeat the phrase of
one who knew her. His house, called Eadway Grange, had
been built from the stones of an old monastery which once
stood on its site. On the summit, two miles from the house,
he was then erecting a tower to mark the spot where King
Charles fixed the royal standard before descending the hill
to give battle to Lord Essex. The scenery, beautiful in
itself, had been made more beautiful by hanging woods and
ornamental trees of his own planting. The squire, de-
scribed as good-humoured, convivial, and facetious, liked
to have about him his friends among the Whig politicians
and men of letters, whom he lavishly entertained, A short
time before the publication of "Tom Jones," he had as his
guests the elder Pitt, Lyttelton, Henry Fielding, and a
kinsman of the novelist, whose name is given in the story
as George Fielding. It is uncertain who this fourth rnem-

*Mr. J. Paul de Castro, "The Modem Language Beview," April, 1917, p.
233.
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